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WEUONESDAY, MAY 13, 1829, 


(ror tie hiludelp ws Albus.) 
WOMAN: 


Happy the man, whom nigzard nature gave 

A heart unmoved by passion’s wildering wave; 
Which never strugg'’es ‘neath its dead’ning doom, 
But rots, unfanned and foul, in soul-engendered fume! 


Let the proud heart which noble love impels, 
Where genius burns aod giant passion sweils, 
Mark the tight natures fliuting by, aud say 

If such his busom’s ye iruings can allay. 


Curs’d is that breast where great desires are born, 
To pine unshared, unpit.ed, lone and Jorn; 
Whose noble nature, exiled its sphere, 
Expects from Love, e npyreal pleasures here; 
Successloss seeks, —then, sick and suffering, turns 
Back on itself, aud, sadly haughty, burns. 


Adieu, the jovs my youthful fancy dream’d, 
When woman was the seraph that she seew'd! 
Prompt to deceive, they raise each ready lure, 
Andcansea wounfl they cannot know or cure; 
Hang out the beauties, whose decoying glow, 
Heralds filse hope, and harbingers to woe: 
Thea, when her lover sinks in cold despair, 
Shines o'er his ruin with rejoicing flare, 


Curs’d with a beirt whose narrow bounds comprise 
Nought but light thoughts of litle vanities, 

Her tethered nature cannot soar above 
The puny passion of a May-day-love. 


Unused, themselves, to feel the spirit’s glow, 
They smile, enamoured of another's woe; 
Toy for a inoment with the writhing heart, 
Then crush the victim—and for others start. 


Yet* love assuming. o’er their hearts they throw 
A bright and buoyant, but pretended glow; 
Unmoved, unfeeling, frigid, still, it lays, 
Like ice on which the brilliaut sun-beam plays. 


Would that the fount which bursts within my breast, 
Had been forever seal’d in torpid rest, 
Never, as now, its fiery flood to roll, 

Without a ghanuel, deluging the soul! 


ARION. 


SELECT TALES. 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 


“The knight he was a brave knight, 
But the king he was as brave.” 


CHAPTER I. 
On the beautiful plain of Pampeluna was encamp- 


ed the army of Charles V:; flushed with inrumerable 
victories, and soon about to add another to those 
which had already elevated that remarkable man 


above all the other sovereigns of Eurcpe. Theeun 
was fast sinking behind the’long line o° broken hills 
that, on one side, made almost impregnable the be- 
sieged city, Whose towers, and temples, and splendid 
domes, were rendered still more splendid by its mel- 
lowed light, as it streamed through the mousituin 
forests. Before the eastern wall stretched far‘and 


wide the white tents of the beleaguring army, 


whose soldiers the drum was just calling to their 
‘evening meal; and a motly scene did. the spa- 
cious square, bordered by the mess-hous, present. 
Here the young Spanish minstrel displayed his ro- 
mantic dress, and tuned his guitar in vain, to detain 


his former eager listeners—there rose a lofty stage, 


the flowing beard and fantastically ornamented tur- 


ban of whose occupant would have been supposed 
the property of some Turkish story-teller, had not 
his ludicrous attempts at the oriental vivacity be- 
trayed to his boisterous audience one of their own 
com ades. Surrounded by a crowd of rough men- 
at-a ms, and more noisy aichers, might be seen one 
whose long black hair and gold collar betokened a 
native of the New World, and who was perhaps, 


ter’s quarters. Here sat the despised Jew, whose 
keen black eyes, thongh nearly hidden by his tall 
cap, were never withdrawn from the goods tempt- 


ingly spread out before him, while near stood the vi- 
vacious Bohemian, who either mimicking his grave 
neighbour, or by feats of juggling, was drawing to- 
gether purchasers for his charms against Diabolus, 
his holy relics, and universal nostruins, In short, 


parent happiness, would have been an excellent epi- 
tome of the world: But while all was bustle in other 
quarters, there was one which seemed comparitively 
solitary. In the very centre of the camp stood a 
tent, distinguished from the others by nothing except 
its being guarded-by two centinels, and a large ban- 


Io floating over it, the appearance of a boar’s head 


on which told that there, for the time, was the resi- 
dence of Charles V. Both the soldier’s seemed 
weary of their charge, four one, leaning against one 
of the pillars which formed the entra:.ce of the tent, 
was lazily engaged in cleaning some part of his ar- 
mour, while the other, whistling half aloud, was 
slowly pacing betore it until interrupted in his reverie 
by the voice of his less active companion. 

** Well Rudolph, it seems their worships, the Holy 
Brotherhood, have not been idle;-in coming from 
their quarters to-day, heard that Rosenberg, had 
disappeared, and I doubt not the—" 

Why E.nest,” interrxpted his companion, glan- 
cing quickly around, “* Why Ernest, thou speakest 
of the Holy Brotherhood, as if they were men like 
thyself! For God's sake bridle thy tongue, for it out 
runs thy better wits.” 

** Pshaw!” replied Ernest, “thy wits are teo ma- 
ny for thy courage; thou liast become the veriest 
craven since we left Frankiort and the pretty Mar- 
garet, that ever trembled at atale of tlie Red Miner 
—By’r our Lady, an Thad not seen thee charge a 
dozen of the rascalily Frenchers at once, 'd believe 

lack Albert, when he says that were the devil—” 

** The devil take Black Albert ; [ve heard him ery 
quarter louder than ever he said amen to the longest 
grace tat ever kept starving man from grace cup— 


j.and as for thee, Nrnest, thou art a born devil! By 


the mass, last night in the spill house, when thou 
hadst Moses by\the beard, I did believe thou wouldst 
pay off thy score with a’stroke of thy dagger.” 
“Phy bolt was shot over the left shoulder then,” 
replied Ernest, * for, 1 did it but in jest, and if that 
were all to make a inan wear the white feather, the 
cap should be taller than it is, for I aave seen thee 
: 
rufile it with the fiercest of them--in thy cups.’ 
Rudolph was prevented from making an earnest rr- 
ply by Ernest’s exclauning., ‘* Nay, nay comrade, 
chafe not thyself at idle wards, and here comes one 
who, if there be any broad pieces in the Pope’s trea- 


ong will give us gold enough to drink the dog Moses 
ry.” 


timidly struggling to return in season to his mas-. 


the whole, had there been more knavery and less ap-. 


upon whose mantilia, or short cloak, would have 
marked its wearer as an ecclesiastic, had not hig 
grey beaver and black plumes shaded a countenance, 
the open and manly expression of which could have 
belonged to none but a soldier, and one, too, of no 
common order. 

* Sir Squire” said he to the sentinel, ** it costs but 
a breath to say thou hast not seen Ignatius Loyola 
to-day, and here is that vill buy absolution.” 

The soldier bowed low as he received the offered 
gold, and the knight advanced to the ante chamber 
of the tent, where having left his sword with the lord 
in waiting, he was introduced to the presence of the 
Emperor. Charles reclined on a crimson couch 
which from the superior workmanship seemed Vene- 
tian; for that republic, even then, excelled all other 
nations in the skill of its artificers. But this costly, 
and at that time, rare piece of furniture, accorded 
little with the appearance of the apartment it graced 
and which in fact contained little else worth notice, 
except a splendid sword of Damascus steal, ying 
unsheathed on a‘circular table; over which, suspend- 
ed from the dome of the tert, swung a sinall silver 
lamp, also of Oriental workmanship. The dress of 
the Emperor himself was remarkable, inasmuch as 
it- differed entirely from the ungraceful costume 
which then prevailed in Germany. He wore a doub- 
let of Italian velvet, pointed and slashed after the 
Spanish manner, and over the whole was thrown a 
robe of the same, with a border and cape of ermine. 

Loyola's countenance had entirely lost the insinu- 
ating smile it wore when he addressed the sentinel, 
and his whole appearance was that of one whose 
mental agitation would not suiffer him to attend the 
ceremony. 

“Sire!” exclaimed he, without waiting to be ad- 
dressed, “Sire, the Baron of Rosenberg wasa brave 
knight and a loyal!” 

“He was? we trust hes,” returned Charles grave- 
ly, for he expected an appeal to his mercy, and. was 
determined to be slow in granting it. 

“He is dead, my liege? but I come hither for ven- 
gennce.” 

“On whom?” returned the Emperor, “‘say out, if 
the cause be good it shall : ot lack the aid of Charles.” 

“The judges of the secret tribunal.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Charles, starting up, “and one of 
our household too! but it is false! they durst not do 

“In good soeth, my liege,” replied Loyola, “we 
should not look tor respect, even to the sunctity of 
crowned heads, in traitors: who shun the open dav, 
and do dark deeds in secret.” 

“TLovola,” answered the Emperor, for he had re- 
covered his usual calinness immediately, * Loyola 
Rosenberg was thy friend: the Holy Brotherhood 
have dived intothy deepest designs and crossed th 
path in all things! is it not so?” He fixed his keen 
blue eye on the knight, but observing him hesitate, 
proceeded, “It is, I know it, they have this day dis- 
honoured me by tlie death of my officer, enough;— 
thou hast asked for vengeance, and to-night, at the 
setting of the second watch, thou shalt see one who 
will conduct thee-to it. Have in attendance a score 
of thy trustiest followers—farewell Yet stay,” he 
added in a playtul tone, ‘if these rebellious burghers 


Rudolph turned, and scarcely had he done go be- || 


hold out much longer, we must needs propose other 


fore he was saluted by a stranger, the white cross 
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terms; the cuuncil meets at noou to-morrow, and we 
cannot well want so wise a head asthine. Provid- 
ed,” he added, as the arms of tue sentinels wert 
heard to clasi: in saluting the departing knight, ‘pro 
vided it be not then ‘apud inferos,’ as Father Pam 
saith. The game has begun, look to it Jesuit, fur 
the king may check the knight.” ~ 
The Barun Rosenberg, @ honsehold officer of the 
Emperor, had greatly assisted Loyola in the institu: 
tion of the order of the Jesuits, which even then ex. 
ercised a secret influence over the Cabinets of Eu 
rope, and nut loag atter, openly wielded the destinies 
of mighty nations. Yet however much sorrow Lo 
yola really'felt for the death of his fricnd, it was not 
that alone.which induced hin to seek so anxiously 
the punishment of his murderers. The Secrét Tri- 
bunal (a more detailed account of which may be 
found in tie German Chronicles of Diedrecker) was 
as its name jinports, a tribunal, the names, places o! 
meeting, aud deliberation of whose members, were 
kept proioundly secret. It was generally composed 
of the free knights of the empire, and sometimes 
even of the princes, althoug' its express intention 
was to protect the people, and punisa the guilty, 
whatever their rank. For this object, its numerous 
concealed agents and immense wealth, acquired by 
the execution of the rich, well qualified it, and sel- 
dom were its decisions manifested only by their exe- 
cution, deemed unjust. At the time of which we 
are wriling it was entirely independent of the gov- 
ernment, and often indeed were its acts in opposition 
to it, although it has been asserted that Charles him- 
self at the commencement of his reign, attended its 
mectings, and made use of its power in ridding him- 
self of the most disaffected of his nobles, Be that 
as it may the petition of Loyola only aroused anew 


hopes he had long entertained of possessing himself 
of the treasures of an institution he felt had become 


too powerful. He cared little whether Loyola sur- 


vived his attack upon the Holy Brotherhood, for he 
had long since received information, which, though 
anonymous, he knew came from that body, of the 
_Jesuit’s intrigues with foreign courts, but as it was 
hot his interest to offend Leo X, who was Loyola's 
patron, he contented himself with counteracting | 
them as secretly as possible. Besides the knowledge 
of this information, there was another cause of the 


Jesuit’s bitter enmity against the Moly Brotherhood; 


twice had he been preserved from the dagger of what 
he deemed an assassin, although he was in reality 
but the executor of a just decree, by the shirt of 


mail he continually wore; and he well knew there 
would be no safety for him, whatever might be his 
future precautions, even in the midst of his own re- 
tainers, until his foes were destroyed. 

It may appear strange that the Emperor should 


commission Loyola to attack a body of whose wealth 
he might more surely possess himself by means of 


his own more iinmediate followers; but he foresaw 
that if ever the transaction was made public it would 


decrease the popularity of the Jesuits; and he had 
moreover taken measures to prevent the knights ap- 


propriating the treasures to himself, should he at- 
tempt it. 


the sequel. 
CHAPTER Il. 


such divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treason dares but peep at what it would.” 


About a league from Pampeluna, in the midst of 
a venerable forest that had once formed part of the 


fair demesnes of its occupants, stood the monastery 
of St. Withbert; but no light now streamed through 


the Gothic windows of painted glass, and the deer, 


in the shadow of the oak taat threw its broad boughs 
over the turretted roof. lay fearless, though his large 
melancholy eye was fixed on the mouldering and 
ivied gaitway, from which with a goodly train of his 
brethren, on prancing steeds was wont to issue forth 
the rosy abbot, to follow him in liis race with cross- 


bow and hunting spear, through bush and brake, over 


hill and stream. Yet did he not long lie undisturb- 


ed upon his mossy couch; for not far off the branch- 


es crackled and the brightness of armour flashed in 
the “white moonshine;” so tossing his lofty antlers 


in the air, he bounded away again to the d.ptis vo 


W hat these measures were will be seen in 


the forest. 

Silentiy did the intruders enter the gate-way, and 
they soon stood collected together betore a imass.ve 
door which imoeded their further progress. 

“Stadt,” whispered ther leader to one of the sol- 
diers, ‘Stadt, do thou ciimb cautiously to yon grating 
and tell me what thou seest.” 

The soldier did as he was bidden, and after gazing 
int@atiy for some time, turning his head to his impa- 
tient companions below, said in a low voice, 

“They are there, dark torms by the light of one 
dull lamp. 11] be sworn they are not mortal men! In 
sooth we had better go back, for [ would fain peril 
both body and soul with the evilome.” | 
“Fool!” muttered his leader, **come down, we 
must needs burst open the door; there is that within 
for which some of you would storm hell itself.” 

The soldier descended, and after one exertion of 
their united strength, they stood in a low hall, which 
from its size appeared to have been the refectory of 
the abbey; —the judges of the secret tribunal had ga- 
thered together at the opposite extremity, and awai- 
ted their fate in silence. ‘There was ashort pause 
onthe part of the soldiers, until their leader, whose 
eve was bright with a fiend-like triumph, clapping 
his hands fiercely, cried out, * We have them, on sol 
diers of the cross! On, cleave the sorcerers to the 
earth!” 

The soldiers obeyed: and though the Holy Broth- 
erhood stood bravely, the struggle was brief, for lit- 
tle could their short rapiers and slight caps avail 
against the broad-swords and steel head-pieces of 
their assailants. 

Loyola, after commanding his followers to bring 
in the guide, who rema ned with the sentinels with- 
oat, motioned them to withdraw. The signal wa- 
instantly obeyed, and the Jesiit stood alone in the 
middle of the dead. — A faint light fell from the ex- 
piring lamp upon his countenance, faint, yet strong 
enough to exhibit its agonized workings, the cold 
sweat that stood thick upon his brow, and the dim. 
ness of hiseyes—yes! the eyes of the wily courtier, 
the fierce soldier, and the culd-hearted Jesuit, were 
dim and with tears. 

“Great God!” he exclaimed, has it come to this at 
last? When my blood was up, when the rush, and 
the trampling, and the shout of battle were around 
me, I have done deeds man should never do; yet it 
was a fair and open fight, and my foe stood warned 
before me! But this—this! oh! Loyola, Loyola, thou 
art a midmeht murderer,a wretch that stabs in the 
dark and plunders—a snake, a venomed snake, that 
crawlest into the very hearts of them that trust thee, 
and stingest ttem to death! Oh! that I might forget 


his weaker feclings as he spoke, *-Yet have |] had my 
reward. I have mated me with the kingly and the no- 
ble; | have stood erect in the palaces of the long de- 
scended!” again did his head sink upon his breast, 
as with the low, deep tone of one earnestly entreat- 
ing, he continued, ‘thou happy home by the bright 
Rhine, haunt me—haunt me not thus forever! thou 
art not mine, I have sold thee—aye, sold thee, and 
for what? for unholy passions, for power to work evil, 
for gold !” 

| He sank cold, and almost as lifeless as the pillar 
which supported him; yet did not histrance continue 
long, for the agitation.of remorse, even while rack- 
ing the body to exhaustation, often gives new im- 
pulse to the passions by which it was aroused. Slow- 
ly opening his eyes, like one awaking from a dream, 
he murmured again ‘*-foregold.” That word was 
enough, and ere repentance had begun its work the 
fiend returned upon him, and he stood up proudly 
as ever, the Jesuit Loyola. ? 
*“What would you?” said the guide who now stood 
before him, but the Jesuit was watching the retreat 
of the soldiers who conducted him, and the guide 
continued, 

‘There be manly forms among these sleepers, and 
had they been cased in the steel some of them loved 
right well, I wot yon fellows of thine had met oth- 
er reception.” He spoke in a rough and careless 
manner, as if having done some service to his supe- 


{| Hor, he deemed himself entitled to treat him as an 


myinnocence. Yet,” and he seemed to shake of 


—>= 
equal. “This trait of character did not escape the 


penetration of Loyola, and it was in the same fam- 
iliar tone that he answered, 

**Perchance so; but how sayst thou? I warrant 
me there would be slight objection on thy part to 
dofhing that cloak for a silken doublet, and while 
— thy Rhenish, care not a groschen for the 

ost?” 

The guide returned no answer, and the cloak of 
which Loyola had spoken preventing him from ob- 
serving the effect of his remark. he continued, 

** Where be the officers of these knaves? Could 
we but find them; many a jolly wassailing might 
we have, and many a good flagon might we drain, 
and our purses be little the less for it.” Still he 
received no reply, and stumping his foot violently 
upon the pavement, he continued, * ‘l'raitor, speak 
out, or by him that made me, I will strike thee down 
beside the men thou hast betrayed !” 

* Touching the gold, my Lord,” returned the guide 
in a calin voice, **our master, the Emperor, said 
nought to me, and in respect to death with which 
thou wouldst reward one who has served thee right — 
trustily and well. look to it, for assuredly he will re- 
quire me ai thy hands!” 

Loyola's Jaugh of derision rang through the halt 
as lhe answered, ** by heaven thou mockest me! our 
master, slave? what makes Charles of Spain my 
master? Ts it wisdom? Have I not outwitted him a 
thousand times? Is it valour? He would not dare 
stand before me point to point!” 

* Say you so, valiant Sir?” returned the other in 
a scornful tone, and throwing aside the cloak which 
enveloped hin, the astonished Loyola saw that he 
Was pointing his sword at the breast of his sovereign. 
Datk thoughts were gathering in his countenance, 
while he still maintained his threatening position, and 
it is more than probable, had Charles betrayed the 
least symptom of fear, that moment would have been 
his last. But hanghtily and scornfully did he return 
glance for glance with the knight until the latter 
retreated, and then bursting into a loud laugh of 
scorn, he exciaimed, ** Oh sage, thricesage Ignatius! 
didst think Charles would trust the vulture with the 
lamb, the hawk with the dove, thee with the trea- 
sure? by St. Withbert, man, thou wast wit-shot- 
ten!” He turned and shouted to the soldiers, who 
were not slow in obeying the summons, but thronged 
through the dark pa-sage tumultuously, expecting 
nothing less than a large share of plunder from the 
hands of their generous leader. When, however, 
the torches they bore discovered to them the person 
of their Emperor, many let fali their arms from sur- 
prise, while others dropping upon their knees call- 
ed loudly for pardon, for they knew not that he 
had consented to the deed in which they had been 
envaged. 

** Rise!’ said he “ ye are pardoned on condition 
ye conduct us to the camp, aud as for thee, turning 
to the Jesuit “thee too, Sir Knight, we pardon for 
that thou hast in our presence spoken of us loyall 
and well, and in such terms us befit a subject.” So 
saying, he waved his hands to the soldiers, who ga- 
thering around him left the Abbey in silence, and 
with looks far different from those with which they 
had entered it. The sound of their measured and 
heavy tread was almost lost in the distance, and 
couldscarcely be distinguished from the moanings 
ofthe wind that swept through the forest, before the 
knight recovered from his stupor. Striking bis hand 
fiercely against his forehead,and muttering * Fool! 
fool!” he rushed from the hall, nor stayed he his steps 
until he reached his tent, there to mourn in secret 
and silence the unexpected terinination of his hopes. 

CHAPTER III. 
“ Never did guilt escape fit punishment.” 


Years past away, and the Jesuits, uniting the o 
posite characters of the priest and the soldier, had 
extended theit power to almost every part of the 
earth. While on one continent they were humbly 
preaching the tiuths of a sublime religion, made still 
more sublime by the very humility of its professors; 
on the other they unfurled-the banner of persecution, 
and with the bloody sword, slew the Pagan in his 
unbelief. Charles himself had become reconciled te 
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the order, and the conscience of Loloya was so far 
seared that he thankfully accepted the forest of St. 
Withber:,the scene of one of the earliest and dark- 
est of these crimes by which he had attained the 
rank he then held. In that forest he erected the 
principal * house of probation” of candidates for ad- 
mnission to the society, over which he presided in 
person, and, afier a long absence was returning to it, 
on the night in which the event we are abuut relate 
took place. | 

The Jesuit was meditating on the success of the 
mission in which he had been engaged. when his eye 
met the form of a man apparently sleeping, beneath 
one of the trees that bordered the path. From the 
dress, he supposed it tu be a’keeper of the forest, and 
as he had but just separated from a party of soldiers 
belonging tothe neighboring garcison of Pampeluna, 
he determined to aronse the sleeper, for he knew 
those stragulers would not hesitate to down the 
first deer that crossed their path, if*it could be done 
secretly. 

“ What, ho! Sir Woodman,” said .he, in a Joud 
voice, **a marvellously lynx-eyed watch thou art 
keeping in thy sleep—ecome, bestir thee, fellow, there 
are soldiers abroad, and | would not lose one of my 
deer fur the most lucky of thy dreams.” 

The stringer starting to his feet, exclaimed wildly 
—* The fiend! the foul tiend walks the earth again! 
but beware devil—beware, for Werner is strong to- 
night.” 

He ranswifily forward, but Loyola, confident from 
the words and the voice that- the stranger was a 
maniac, fied through the forest involuntarily until he 
reached the open space wiiere still stood the ruined } 
monastery of St. Witubert. ‘The place, the time 
and the circumstance, united in recalling a sense he 
had almost forgotten, and lie drew back in horror; 
but it was no time to hesilate, for the crashing 
branches behind him told that the avenger of blood 
was at hand, and, as if carried onward by an im- 
pulse he could not resist, he sprang through the gate-| 
way and stood once again in the*hall of the Abbey. 
The roof had falien in, and the light of au unclouded 
moon shone brightly on the moulderiag bones and 
still visible blood of the Holy Brotheriood. Loyola, 
shuddering, withdrew his gaze, but IL met an object 
yet more tearful, for far above in one of the vacant 
spaces that had formed the windows stood the ma- 
niac. whom, notwithstanding his pale, unsunken 
cheeks and dishevelled hair, le now recognized as a 
eon of Count Werner, a member of the secret tribu- 
nal, who fell on the very sp >t he then occupied, and 
by his own hand. 

Ere he recovered from his astonishment, Werner, 
with a wild yell of exultation, sprang upon him and 
crushed him to the earth. He struggled tor life, but 
the grasp of the maniac was on his throat, and he 
soon cried out taintly, * Spare mel” 

“Spare thee!” said the madman trivinphantly, 
“why should Werner spare thee? didst thou spare 
the father that gave him being?——didst thou, base- 
born hound as thouart, didst tuou spare the princely 
and the noble, the gathered wise aad valiant of the 
iand? Fool, fool! thy thought was to spill blood in 
silence; but the wind came to me and it was loaded 
with groans—the spirits of the murdered whispered 
to mein my sleep, and their words they say made ine 
mad—but they lie! for | followed thee, aud though 

my arm was stayed, mine eyes Were on the; aye, on 
thee in thy secret chamber and in crowded halls—in 
the lonely forest and the populous cily—-yea, W erner 
was by thy side in the camp aud on the vattle-feld ; 
and when the hand of thy foe Was raised, he smote 
him, for he knew thy life was his, though the place 
and the hour had not come!” ‘ 
Nearly all traces of madness had disappeared from 
his countenance while speaking, but again did his 
eye flash fiercely, and again did his voice grow wildly 
hoarse as he continued, ‘** Black—black, ha, ha, ha! 
the fiend has his own color again!” 7 
is grasp was tightened about the throat of the 
Jesuit, whose face did indeed grow blacker, yet even 
then he struggled, and rising 1n the strength of his 
agony, shook the madman fromm his breast. But it 


was the struggle of the hopeless, for the death-rattle 


wags ip his throat, and loud did his helmet ringonthejtouches. Spenser’s hero is always honor, truth,| 


| pavement as his head sunk back heavily from the 


hand of his foe. 

The maniac started up,and his frst thought seem- 
ed of flight, for scarcely had his wandering eye been 
fixed by the window through which he entered ere 
he stood once more within it. His descent was in- 
lerrupted by a groan fiom within, and turning quiék- 
ly, he discovered still some faint signs of life in his 
Victim, as the moonlight fell upon the bady, Again 


death, but his fall was this time unbroken by any re- 
sisting strength, and when he reached the earth, the 
bright armor of tne dead man was dimmed by the 
blood and dying breath of his murderer. Many were 
the masses that his black-stoled brethren said for 
the departed soul of the Jesuit; and solemnly did the 
voice of Alphonse Layner, his successor, float mid 
the crumbling pillars of the chapel of St. Withbert, 
as leaning on his crosier dver the body. he slowly 
chanted the service’ for the dead. But the events 
we have narrated were long kept secret, and even to 
this day it is not generally known that Ignatius Loy- 
ola died other than a natural, death. —Créte. 


THE CASKET. 


GENIUS AND TASTE. 
Genius. T should say, is the power of production; 
‘Faste is the power of appreciation. ° Genius is crea- 
tion; taste isselection. Horace Walpole was a man 
of great taste, Without an atom of genius. Nathan- 
iel Lee was a man of genius, without taste. Dry- 
den had more genius than Pope. Pope had more 
taste than Diyden. Many instances may be pro- 
duced of obesity of taste in men of genius; especially 
with reference totheir own works. Milton, who had 
genius enough to produce * Paradise Lost,’ had not 
laste enough to perceive its superiority over * Para- 
dise Regained.’ Rowe, who produced so many suc- 
cessful tragedies, all of which—althongh I am no 
violent admirer of them—possessed a certain degree 
of merit, valued himself most upon thepwretched ri- 
baldry in his comedy of the “Biter."” Dr. Johnson 
was proud of his Dictionary, and looked upou the 
Rambler as a trifle of which he ought almost to be 
ashaned. The timidity and hesitation with which 
many juvenile authors have ventured to lay their 
works before the public, and their surprise when 
public opinion has stamped them as works of high 
merit, have been attributed to humility and bashful- 
ness. The fact, however, is often otherwise; it is 
not humility, but wantof taste. Genius, or the pow- 
er of producing such works, is not accompanied by 
taste or the power of appreciating them. Taste is 
of a later growth in the mind than genius; and the 
reason, I think, is obvious. Genius is innate; a part 
and portion of the mind; born with it; while taste is 
the result of observation and inquiry and experience 
However the folly and vanity of ignorance and _ pre- 
sumption may have deluged the public with worthless 
productions, there can be no doubt that the deficiency 
of taste in men of genius, has deprived the world of 
many a work of merit and originality. Genius is 
ofien startled at the boldness of her own ideas; while 


Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


SPENSER, 

When we open the volumes of Spenser, we leave 
the.** werking day world,” as Rosalind calls it, be- 
hindus. Weare no longer in it, nor of it. Weare 
introduced to a New creation; new scenes, new man- 
ners, new characters. The laws of nature are sus- 
pended or revised. The possible, the probable, and 
the practicable, all these are thrown behind us. The 
mighty wizard. whose spell is upon us, waves but his 
wand, and a new world starts in.o existence, inhab- 
ited by nothing but the marvellous and the wild. 
Spenser is the very antipodes of Shakspeare. The 
latter is of the earth, earthly. His most etherial 
fancies have some touch of mortality about them. 
His wildest and most visionary characters savour of 
humanity. Whatever notes he draws forth from his 
harp, itis the strings of the human heart that he 


he sprung trom his lofty station to finish the work of 


valor, and courtesy, but it is nof man. His heroine 
is meekness, chastity, constancy, beauty, but it is not 
woman. His landscapes are fertility, magnificence, 
verdure, splendor, but they are not nature. His pic- 
tures have no relief; they are all light, or all shadow; 
they are all wonder, but no truth. Still do I not 
complain of them; nor would I have them other than 
what they are. They are delightful and matchless 
in their way. They are dreams; glorious, soul-en- 
trancing dreams. They are audacious, but magnifi- 
cent falsehoods. They are like the palaces built in 
the clouds; the domes, the turrets, the towers, the 
long drawn terraces, the erial battlements, who does 
nit know that they. have no stable existence? But 
who does not sigh when they pass away? 


POPE. 


Of Pope, it is scarcely too much tosay,that there 
isnot a rough or discordant line in all he has written. 
His thoughts, so often brilliant and original, sparkle 
more brightly by reason of the elegant and flowing 
rhymes in which they are expressed; and even when 
the idea is feeble or common-place, the musie of the 
versification almost ‘atones for it; the ear is satisfied 
although the mind is disappointed. Still, it must be 
confessed, that Pope carries his refinement too far; 


|| his sweetness clogs at last; his music wants the in- 


troduction of discords to give full effect to the har- 
mony. The unpl asant effect produced upon the ear 
by the frequently running of the sense of one line 
with another, and especially of continuing the sen- 
tence from the last line of one couplet to the first 
line of the next, Pope felt and judiciously avoided. © 


Sull, forthe sense always to find a pause with the 


couplet and often with the rhyme, will necessarily 
produce something like tedium and sameness. Suc- 


ceeding authors have been conscious of this fault in 


Pope’s versification, and have, in some measure, re- 
verted to the practice of his predecessors. Lord By- 
ron, especially, by pavses in the middle of the line, 
and by occasionally, but with judgment and caution, 
running one line into another—enormities at which 
the poet of whom we are now speaking would have 
been stricken with horror—has frequently produced 
effects ofwhich the well tuned but somewhat fettered 
lyre of Pope was utterly incapable. 


LORD CHATHAM. 
He was a man endowed with qual:ties to captivate 


a nation, and subdue a popular assembiy. Bold and 


unhesitating in the part he was to take upon every 
public quest:on, he was the master of a loud but har- 
monious voice, 1 Commanding eye, and unrivalled 


energy, but at the same time propriety of language, 


and a light of imagination which flashed from him 
with brilliant splendour, aud was gone ere any one 
could pronounce that the speaker was fanciful or di- 
gressive. Upon every important sul ject he appeal- 
ed to some common and inpiring sentiment; the feel- 
ing of national honour, disgust ai political corruption, 
the care of popular liberty, contempt of artifice or 
hatred of oppression. But, provided the topic were 
animating and effective he cared little whether it 
were one on which a wise patriot could honestly di- 
late; a vulgar prejudice served his turn as well as an 
ancient and useful privilege: he countenanced every 
prevailing delusion; and hurried the nation to war, 
not as a necessary evil, but an honourable choice. 
Above all, he loved to nurse the popular jealousy of 
France; and it was upon his means of gratifying this 
feeling that, he seemed to build his hopes of future 
power. Ever ready to be the mouth-piece of the 
cry or clamor of the hour, he could be as wconsistent 
as the multitude itself; in his early days, when re- 
proached with his change of opinion, he pleaded his 
honest conviction of error; after he had acquired 
authority, he faced down his accusers with a glare 
of his eye and the hardihood of his denial. _ Nor, al- 
though he assumed a tone of virtue superior to his 
age, was he more scrupulous than others in political 
intrigue; but kis object was higher. Instead of bar- 
tering his conscience for a large salary or a share of 
patronage, he aimed at undivided power, the fame of 


a great orator, to be the fear of every cabal, and the 


admiration of a whole people. 
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THE CABINET. 


the eharms of the most beawiful carnation; when used with 
taste, thev may, on the contrary, enhance the attractions of 


THANATOPSIS. 
BY W. C BRYANT. 
To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visibie torms, she speaks 
A various | inguage, for his gaver hours 
She has a voice of gladness, anda smile 
And elog tence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a-miid 
And gentle syimpithy, that steals away 
Their sharpuess, ere eis aware. When thoughts 
Of the Ja-t bitter hourcome like a blight 
Over thy spirit, aid sad 
Of the stern agoay, and shroud, and pail, 
Aud breathless darkuess, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart; 
Go forth unler the open shy, and list 
To Nature's tevch nes, while fron all around— 
Earth aad her waters aid the depths ofair,— 
Comes a stiil Vet a few diys, and thee 
The all-beboldiag sun shail see no more 
In all hiscourse, nor ver in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale fora was fad, with many tears, 
Nor in the e:nurace of ocean shall exist | 
Thy image. 
Yet not te thy eterral resting place 
Shalt thou retire a One—neor couldstthon wish 
Couch more ‘Liou shatt he down 
With patriarchs of the mfint world—with kings, 
~The powertul of the earth—the wise, the goou, 
Fair forms, avd hoary ceers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepuiehre — Phe hills 
Rock-ribbed .nd ancieutas the sun,—the vales 
Stretching in pensive qmietaess belween; 
The venerable woods —‘rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That wike tie meilows gern, and poured round all, 
Old ucean’s grey and y waste,— 
Are but the so emu decorations all 
Of the greattond of The gollensun, 
The plasets, ail the infi ite host of heaven, 
Are shin:ng on the sad al odes of death, 
Through tie ste lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a baudsul to the tribes 
That slumber iu its bosen 
* * * 
So shalt thou rest--and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living-—aad ne friend 
Take vote of thy d purtere? Atl that breathe 
Will shire thy de-tuy. The gay will laugh 
When thot art go.e, thes brood of care 
Plod on. and eich one as betore will Chase 
His favourne set al these shall leave 
Their mirth and their e ployments, and shall come, 
And make ther bed with thee As the jong train 
Of ages glide awry, the sous of men, 
The vewth in green s ring, and he who goes 
In the (ull strengtiy or yeirs, matron, and maid, 
The bowed with ave, the tnfiant m the smiles 
Aud bewity of its insocent dge cut off, — 
Shalt one by one be githered to thy side, 
By those, who in thou turu shail follow them, 
So live, that when thy summens Comes to joia 
The carafan, that moves 
the pale realbus of shae, where each shall take 
His chanber in the sieat halls of death, 
Thow go tet. the at night 
Scourged to his dung-ouw but sustained and soothed » 
“By an trast, approach thy grave, \ 
one who wr ips the drapery of ius couch 
About hin, aad hes down to pleasant dreams, 


BEAUTY OF THE SKIN. 

It is not sufficent for the -kin to be actually beautiful;--it 
must, likewi-e, appear so. D ess ouylt to heighten its lustre, 
or disgui-e its want of Liat qualily when rather too brown, 
This object is atlatned by the selection of colours employed 
indress., ‘These colors, when ill assoried, may totally eclipse 


avery inferior compl xion. [tts Ui.us that a skilful painter 
sets off his fizures by Ue colors of the grounds of his pictures; 
and if the choice of colours tor these grounds is considered as 
@ circumstances: of tie highest importance in painting, it may 
likewise be affirmed, that the sciection of colors for dress is 
highly essential for the ex ibi'ton of beauty in its full lustre. 

if a color appear beautiful in itself, that is not a sufficient 
reason why it should be made use of in dress, as adopted by 
all women. Any colour whatever may be suited to certain 
persons, and be b jurious to the beauty of many others. Itis, 
therefore, necessury to choose, not the colour adopted by the 
tyranny of fashion, but that which best suits the complexion 
and best harmonizes with the other articles of dress with 
which it is intended to be worn. 

It can starcely b- conceived how much the color of a robe 
or of a shawl may hcigh'en or destroy the beauty of a com- 
plexion, and muci so important a circumstance is usually 
megiected. ‘Is white in fashion? All dress in white. Is it 
black? “Mhey a:\ exchange their white for that color. Are 


lers not to them whether they appear brown or pale, blackor 
sunborat, plain or handsome. or whether they have an enga- 


ving or repulsive countenance. Every consideration must 
yield to the fashion of the day. ‘I'l.e great point is to be in 
the fashion, and to this tyrant of taste ali advantages are sa- 
crificed; women no longer consult their figure, but the whim 
of the moment. 

ki is, nevertheless, true, that notl.ing contributes in a more 
particular manner to heighten the beauty of the s in than the 
choice of colors, Females of fair compl xion ought to wear 
the purest white; they should choose light and brilliant co- 
lors, such as rose, azure, light yellow, &c. These colors 
heighten the lus're of their complexion, wrich, if accompt- 
nied with darker, colours, would frequently have the appezr- 
ance of alabaster, without life aud without expression. On 
the contrary, Women ofa dark complexion who dress in such 
colors as we too frequently see them do, cause their skin to 
appear black, dall, and tanned. They ouz! t, therefore, to 
avuid wearing inen or laces of too bril iant a white; they 
ought to avoid white robes, and rose-co'or or light blue rib- 
bons, which form too disagreeable a contrast wih their car- 
nations; and if they chance to be near a fair woman, they will 
scarcely be able to endure so’unpleasant a neighbourhood. 
Let such persons, on the contrary, dress in cotors which 
are best suited to them; in particu‘ar, green, violet, puce, 
blue, purple, and then that darkness which was only the effect 
of too harsh a contrast, wil suddeuly disappear, as if by en- 
chantment; their complexion will become lively and anima- 
ted, and will exiibit such charms as will dispute and even 
hear away the palm from the fairest of the fair. Ina word, 
the fair cannot be too careful to correct, by light colors, the 
paleness of their compl Xions; and darker women, by stronger 
colours, the somewhat yellow tint of their carnation, 
Women, of every complexion, ought to pay attention to 
the u-e of co'ors. Azure is bes. suived to a pale tint, and the 
tender color of the qu en of flowers perfec ly harmouizes with 
the ruses of the lace: bat if the cheek~ di-p'ay rather too lively 
a carnation, then, sprightly shepherdess, choo-e the beautiful 
livery of nature; and, by this happy combination, we shall be 
reminded of the charming flower, Adonis, whose elegant fo- 
liage is crowned with glowing Vvermiion. 


(For the Philadeiphia Album.) 
JAMESCA’S PICTURE. 
Paint her, limner, paint her fair, 
Seeming fresh as morning air; 
Paint her |.Ke the vi'let blooming, 
Modest, mid, and unassuming, 


In the rose-bud dip your pencil — 
Frow the san beam steal your tinssl— 
Ask the lily for ts hie— 

Court the sky for its pure blue— 


Then, by urchin Cupid fired, 
Then by Venus’ glance inspired, 
Exert your skill, vour powers try, 
Aud sketch ine my Jaimesca’s eye. 


Every beauteous grace combining, 
Every lovely look refining, , 
Paint her such in for and mien 
As ue'er before has mortal been. 

A snow-white neck, a tap’ring chin, 
A ruby lip and velvet skin, 
A look of love, a gl taice of fire, 
A vo.ce, harmonious as the lyre— 


A soul—but stop—can printers? skill 
The veautices of the wid instil? 
Can he, with all bis boasted art, 
Trace one fond feeling of her heart? 


Ah no!--for then ‘twere his to give 
To icy stone the power to live, 
To think, conceive, and love so true— * 
Yes, think and love, and Jive ike you. 


Then I, content, wi'l ask him trace 
Just such fond features—such a face-~ 
Aud nest my constant heart Pll press 
“That beaming gem of loveliness-- 

A sacred pledge it there shall be 

Of young Jainesca's consta: cy. 


'LAVINIUS. 


ECONOMY IN A FAMILY. f 

There is nothing which gocs so far towards pla- 
cing young people beyond the reach of poverty as 
economy in the management of their domestic af- 
fairs.. It isas much impossible to get a ship across 
the Atlantic with half a dozen buts started, or as ma- 
ny bolt holes in her bottom as to conduct the con- 
cerns of a family without economy. Itmatters not 
whether a man furnish little or much for his family, 
if there is a continual leakage in the kitchen orin 
the parlor, it runs away, he knows not how; and that 
demon, wasté, cries more, like the horse-leech’s 


yellow ribbons w voguc? All will wear them, and that with- 
out consulling either their own color or complexion. It mat- 


daughter, until he that provides has no more to give. 


It is the husband's dety to bring into the house, and/} 


it is the duty of the wite to see that nothing goes 
wrongfully out of it; not the least article, however 
unimportant in itself, for it ettablishes a precedent, 
nor under any pretence, for it opens the door for ru- 
into stalk in and he seldom leaves an opportunity 
unimproved. A man gets a wile to lock alter his af- 
fairs, to assist him in his journey through life, to edu- 
eate and prepare his children for a proper station in 
life. and not to dissipate his property. The husband's 
interests should be the wife’s care, and let greatest 
ambition to carry her notutherthan bis wellare and 
happiness, together with that of herchildren. This 
should be her sole a.m, and the theatre of her ex- 
ploits is in the bosom of her family, where she may 
do as much towards mukirg a fortune as he possibly 
can in the counting:recm or workshop. Itis not the 
money earncd that makes amen wealthy; itis what 
is saved frem his carmmings. A cood and prudent 
husband makes a deposit of the fruits of his labor 
with his best friehd: and if that fri nd be not true to 
him, what has he to hope; if he dare not p'ace confi 
dence in the companion of his besam, whereis he to 
place i?) A wife acts not tor herself only, but sheis 
the agent of many she loves. and she is bound to act 
for their good, and not for herown gvratitication— 
Her husband’s good is the end at which she should 
aim; his approbation isher reward. aratifiea- 
tion in dress, or Indulgence in uppeiite, or more 
pany than his purse can well entertain, are equally 
pernicious. ‘The first adds vanity to extiavacance-< 
the second fastens a doctor's biil 10 hg buther’s 


account, and the latter brings intemperance, the 
worst of al] evils, inits train. | 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 1829, 

Education of the Greeks —We ave been favoured with a 
small pamphiet, addres ed to Mag s rates and Gentlemen of . 
Lutelligence,” containing a plan for promoting common school 
education in Grevee. [thas been prepared by gentlemen of 
high respectability in New York, aud therefore is entitled to: 
some attention. The foliowing is an extract, 

The Greck Committee believe that the of common 
school education needs no advoe.te in this Culightened nation 
Vhe miseries of the southem Laif of our continent have been 
prolonged by the want of good common schools. fy will be 
universally admitted, that the deep syirpathy exened in these 
United States, in behalf of Gree ee, exper d itself’ bet ter 
than in efforts to diffuse there ous r ch stock of con mon beet. 
ledge. Knowledge and morals coustitete a tune ¢ f ineividual 
and worth, wh chinay accon white from geberation to 
generation. By a recent survey, known 40 thi- Committee 
the common schools of Giecee are foondto be in that di jeeted 
state, which wight be antiey from ber ng subjugation 
and the wars attending her ate revolet on. Anweriean eflorts 
upon that seil have been greeted with the warmest gratitude: 
andthe parents who ted their children with our bread last 
year, will rejoice to have them quriehes with the intellies 
of a country, whose philanthrojs is its gory. 
government of Greece has applarded the Lest attempt to ime 
prove their common sclho ds, and lenes the most lavourable 


countenance to our Countrvinen, @barket in the enterprise 
If ten cr twelve thousand dollars can be collected here, annye 


ally, for a few years, the preseat plan will be crowned with 
complete success. 


It has already becn remarked by sone of onr contempora. 
ries, that whilst so many thorsands of indigent children are 
without the means of education at home, the purposes of pli- 
lanthropy should be more exteus'vely exercised here before 
they extend to educating the Greks. tt Lag frequently 
struck us, when we have seen "en tnsily and auxiously en- 
gaged in establishing soc eties for the rel ef of foreigners and 
barbarians, for the conversion of the Jews aud similarly pre- 
posterovs purposes, that far more benefit would acerue to the 
public, and as much phiauthropy would yield its consoling 
balin to their consciences, did they devote them to the organi- 
zation of domestic institutions of charity, and tothe aleviation 
of domestic evils. Suppose, for exiumple, the disciples of 
Mahommet would au asseeiation, expend thousands 
of dollars, and employ ministers, fer the purpose of converting 
the christains. The motive on their pait would be equally 
excellent with that of our philanthropists in missionary socie- 
ties, even should not the attempt be attended with equal sue- 
cess. This is probably carrying the contract 10 too great an 
extent, but it must be evident to every iatelligent and think'n 
individual, that quite as much benefit might be done at home 


igence 
Alread y the 


with the money that is expended in foreign religious missions, 
as arises from the convers.on of some half dozen ignorant bar 
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barians, who deludedly profess whit, in many instances, they 
do uct comprehend. In reference to this plan of educating 
the Greeks, it is one fraught with the deepest human benevo 
lence, but let the gentlemen whe have prepared this address 
pause for a moment, and et quire if the erection of a school for 
the blind would not be an undertaking equally magnanimous 
and philanthropic with that which they now contemplate: 
Let them search out the thousands of miserable children inthe 
purlieus of the city of Sew York, who are not only without 
education, bitin squalid wretehedness and want, and if thes 
do not find ample use for ten or twel.e thousand dollars with- 
out passing over to Greece for its expenditure, we will wil 
lingly give up our doctrine. “Those, hovever, who are dis- 
posed to aid in the promotion of this institution for educating 
the Greeks, are requested to make their remittances to Arthar 
Tappan, Esq. 122, Pearl street, New York. 


Gambling.—The insidious and progressive influence which 
habits of gaming gradually take upon the human mind, can 
scarcely be imagined. There is no s; ecies.of pleasure so full 
of intense interest, uone calculated so powerfully to take hold 
upon the passions, and toturn aside the better feelings of our 
nature. ‘Tne gamnester is ever upon the rack of suspense— 
if he win, he as thrilled ant exeited with pleasure—if he 
loose, he is tormented and urged still deeper into the pit of 
ruin by despair. Cunning, treachery and talent, are ali the 
prime ministers of giming, and from the momenta man of ge- 
Nius deco nes addicted to tiis most hazardous of vices, he is 
lost. Let a dispassioned ant uninterested speetitor tarry for 
an hour by the side of a card table, where the stakes are high, 
and read the physioguomy of the pliyers. All the dark and 
dreadful pissious of Our mature are there catled ipto pliy. 
Trivnph and despiir, tre excited delirium of parsion aad the 
cold and tlatiog remorselessness of minner, as some poor 
wreich is yighling up his last hazard, dre all interblended., 
Ever and anon villain will be detected in his dexterous 
chicanery, and theu ail the biackaess of his heart will pe made 
p2 pable by his attempts to screen from pointed and 
scornful contumely, The curses of the loser will blend with 
the awfu! provestations of the winner, and there passion and 
villainy wiih miog.e their d.fferent dyes, and show the dark- 
eness and depravity of the heart. After intemperance, 
nothing is so deleterious Lo priuciple, to character, to mind, 
and to mora's, as gaming. Nothing fastens with sucha death 
grasp upon the disposition, nothing eats with more deadly ve- 
nom into the coustitatior, prostratiug both meutal and physi- 
cal energies, aut precipitating the wretched :oul intu the 
interminable vortex of destruction. 

Mr. Ma ffit.--This geutienaa; a divine of the Methodist 
Episcopal Ciurch, has patd several visits to this city, within 
the last two yeurs, aud has proven highly attractive to a cer- 
tain classof hearers, tu his capacity of preacher, His elo- 
cution is certainly finished and fascinating, but he is far inte- 
rior to the limented Summmerfiell, as well as to the admired 
Bascom, as aman of genius. Mr. Maflit is flowery, fineciful, 
an persuasive-- he is neither profound, powerful. ner a good 
logician--his metaphor: are frequently pretty, but are seidom 


appropriate, or in good taste-- hos attitudes and gesticulations | 


are effective, but they are better adapted to the stage than the 
pulpit—his iv.ag uation is brilliant--bis manner is pleasing, 
but his matter neither eridenees erudition, nor might o? mined. 

He is calculated to win praise and to effect conversion among 
the quiet, musing, and visionary portion of society; but he is 
a feeble instrument ef God’s ministry, Bhen his aud:ence is 
composed of sound and inteliigent hearers, such as look into 
the thought and thesensre, rather than to the drapery aud atu. 
tude which embellish the. 


— 


Brewster's Lithography. ——We have been favonred with 


some specimens of excelle it lithography, from the press of 


Mr. Edmund Brewster. The portrait of the Rev, Mr. Ely, in 
particular, is beautifully exceuted, both as regirds the paint- 
ing and the printing, We neyersaw a more striking likeness, 
Lithographic printing, however, is not adapted to writing, as 
is evidenced by the specimens inthe Scrap Book, We would 
recommend Mr. Brewster to devute his attention exclusively 
to the lithography of portraits. His efforts in that. dgpart- 
ment could scarcely fail to be appreciated. 


_ Miss Frances Wright commenced her lectures at the Wal- 
nut street Theatre\on Monday evening last. A large audito- 
ry were listeners, many of whom appeared pleased and inte- 
rested. Miss Wright is evidently a woman of uwicommon 
mind; but we mistakethe disposition of our females if they 
will give either their Ume or attention to doctrines professedly 


name Of the Hlustrions Frauklin-. there was a wide gap of sei- 


calesiated to dissemimate othe: than those delicate princip'+ 
and habits now so eminently characteristic of the sex. Curi- 
csity will probaly mJuce many to attend the first few lec- 
tures, but a.ter that, the excitement will at ouce abate, and 
the novelty puss away. 


MECHANICS. 
We clip the following from the Baltimore Emerald. It is 
written in a proper spirit. 


The footing which the mechanics are daily acquiring 
‘hroughout the country accords well v. ith the spirit of our gov- 
ernment; and the div is at hand when they will tear down the 
mimic aristocracy, which has trom the infancy of our bapp. 
counts, ke a poisonous vine, clung around its youthful truuk 
and stinted its viger. But the question is, by what course are 
they to wequire that equality? That there isas much nataral 
genius and talent among the labering class of men as among 
the profess:onal, there cannot bea shadow ef doubt; but will 
the establishing of a paper, exclusively intended to support 
their interests, conduce, in any important degree, to their men- 
tal improvement, or nuke them learned eneugh to be @ na- 
ments to the legislative halls? We finey not—and, though 
we approve of the paper, yet there is another and a greater de- 
sideatum, we mean the establishing an extensive library, 
v:heéreby the more youthful ciass might have it in their power 
1% improve their minds and nurture the buds of genius, that 
they may in afer days not be behind their fellow citizens in 
of knowledge. [tis alinost needless to mention the 


ence which was left for hin to tid up—though but a poor prin 
ter’s-devil, yet bisstupendons mind graspe tat the golden fenit 
as it hung on the Tree of Knowiedge—now a-davs too many 
youths wait for it to fail. We wish our friec!s to persevere 
—the establishment of a Paper is one step toward the intellec- 
tual parrlise, and indicates a thirst for knowledge,—a kitow- 
ledge of the worid may be acquired in the every Gay pursuits 
of life, but that will not sulFee. books are the founts from 
whch knowledge in question springs, and you must drink 
of the waters ere your thirst can be sflayed. 


Charitab'e Institutions.—Mr. Bernard Dornin is duly au- 


tharised to collect subscriptions for many of the charitable so- 
cieties of this city. 


efforts, and the depressed conditions of the associations for 
which he solicits donations and subscriptions, calls loudly up- 

on our citizens for the most humane exertions in their behalf’ 


Fires. The fol'owing mode for preventing the extention of 
fires, has been addressed to the editorial corps in the form of 


acireular, The plan strikes us as (easibie, and we therevure 
annex it. 


“Procure as many coarse and thick cloths, of suitable 
lengths, as will sv fice to cover the roofs of teu ora dozen 
houses; and as soon asa fire breaks out. spread them over the 
roofs of the circumyacent houses, keeping them constintly sa- 
turated with water by meansof engines. “Two eagines would, 
in such cases, afford more effeeinal protection agiinst the 
spread of fires, than six or eight playing on the naked roofs, -- 
For however numerous the engines «ay be, and however great 
the quantity of water they discharge, the roofs, in five minutes 
afier the engines cease, hecomé as combustible as vefore they 
began. Whereas, a single eagine, playing ‘mo lerately on 
roofs covered with cloths, would afford protection to the hou- 
ses on each side of the one in flames, however violently it 
might rage, 


Polemics.— According to t).e Cincinnatti papers, Mr. Owen 
has been completely fited his recent controversy wits 
Mr. Campbell. This was to be anticipated. Beside, Mr. Ow- 
en's having attempted to prove immeasurably too much, he is 
but a poor orator, whereas, Mr. Campbell is distinvuished 
throrghout the country, as well for the force of his logic, as 
for the elegance of his language and the grace of his manner. 


LITERARY. 


Tales of Passion,” by the author of Gilbert Earle — 
Scatt, Cro!y and Petham, we think this writer may take his sta. 
tion among Engiish novel'sts. The two volumes embrace 
three stories, * Lord. Lovell’s Daughter,” “the Bohemiar,” 
and** Second Love.” ‘Phe whole three are excellent, but the 
Bohemian is immeasurably the best, [t is a story of love and 
revenge, highly wrought and deeply imbued with iuterest.— 
We lave perused no fiction since the * Disowned,’ which af- 
forded us more pleasuro. Although many of the incidents 
are improbable, and the character of the latter passion as ex. 
hibitec, is drawn to a terrible extremity, stil there & possibi. 
lity and unflagging interest kept up to the close. * Lo:d Lo. 
veil’s Daughter” isa tale of the deepest devo:ion, and the pus, 
rest affection—better adapted to please those of a serious dig. 


Mr Dornin has already been highly successful in his first! 


-— 


“© Yesterday in Ireland.” Ssid to be an entertaining and well 
written production and well ealeulated to edify every son of 
Erin, It ishy the authoro: * 7'o- Day ia Ireland,” and has been 
received in Loudon 

* Ladies’ Lexicon *— Mr. Grigg of this citv has published a 
neat volume with this title. prepared for the press by Mr. 
Grimshaw, ealenlared to facilitare the aequirement of an 
recurate knowledge of our language, and may be considered 
ausefpl little work, / 

* Boston Ntatesman.”—The senior editor of this journal, Mr. 
Nathantel Greene, having been appointed Post-Masier of Kos. 
ton, a‘ retired from the editorml corps. The paper will, in 
future, be conducted by Mr. Charles Greene, a gentleman of 
handsome abilities, uroane manners, and a writer of no incon- 
siderib'e character. 
The State Palla lium ™”-—This is 2 new journal attempted at 
Vew-London, Cr. by Messrs. Ciapp and Co. It is devoted to 
Masonic ant literary subjects, lhe first number is well ar- 
varions and able. 

* The Ariel.” Vhisisa neat little periodical, published in 

this citvby Mr. Edmund Morris. [tis issued once in two 
weeks, rnd contains avanety ofextracts from other papers —- 
The editor hascousiderable taste, and is ambitfous of being a 
punster, 
The Philadelphia Monthly Migazine for May is before us. 
The first paper, being the sixth of a seri@s on mouuments, isa 
simple history ofa few meitenents erected Pennsylvania, 
over the ashes of a few intividuals. Among those snoken of, 
sre Penw’s monument at Keisingtoh, Deante’s in St. Peter's 
Church vard, the Paoli mo raiment, and that of Captain Charles 
Ross m the Presbvter.an Church yard of Pine street. These 
paners aresmoothiv written, and have embraced some inte. 
resting incidents. “The article on * Philology” is not intelli- 
gent, © The Bore,” is an abortive attempt at the 
ludierors. The Exile's Song,” is we'idone, particularly the 
fourth and fif h stanzas.“ Mixims to Feed by,’ a imirably 
hit of * The Schoo! for Countrymen.” contains sone humor 
blended with aconsiderable portion ofirony. Articles of thig 
kind, however, not occupy so much space ina mouthly 
periodical. The Critiqve on Metaphors,” is overwrought 
and hivoecritieal the passage he quetes from Wi'lis.--- 
The Hunter's Song,” is above mediocrit:. The Critique 
on Musie ? may be welldon: We are not sufficiently ae- 
quainted with the sutject ta decide, ‘The number, on the 
whole, is dull, ‘Phe Iterary productions of the dvy vo not 
receive a proper attention ‘The editor makes up his work 
with g'vingto its pages, the tone of the times He aevears to 
live within himself, and te know litde of what is transpiring 
out in the working dav world, He is canable of takmg a more 
elevated stan} in the [iterary ranks, or rather of supporting his 
present oue with more ce‘at, but he lacks enterprise, and ap- 
pears towr te not fron disposition but necessity. 


THEATRICAL. 
Cre-nut street Theatre.— Mr. Horn’s benefit took place on 
Monday evening, It produced a good house. Der Frey- 
shutz was performed on Tuesday. tis a delightful opera, 
and seldom fails to prove attractive. 
A grand fancy bal! is to take place at this establishment to- 
morrow evening. The su>scription Hmited to two 
hundred names, most of which are already entered, 
Arch strict Theatre is miserably attended. The youn 
lady who made so successful a debut list week, appeare 
azain, on Monday, as Juliana, in the Honey Moon. Her 
success was uncommon. She bids fair to become an orna- 
ment tothe stave. The Usurper was prepared last evening 
for the benefit of Miss Emery. The house was a good one. 
Forrest coutinnes to prosper at New-Orleans. The Bow. 
ery theatre has been closed in consequence of some misun- 
derstanding between Gillert and the proprietors. ; 


CORRESTONDENTS, 

inournest. “Wilmot? “Romeo” 
isweleame. Our thinks of Boston Several excellent 
favours on fi'e shall be immediately attended to. 
Whilst we extend a welcome hind to err friend “Arion, of 
Philadelphia.” we eannot but marvel at the engallant doctrine 
of hiscontribution, Hast not heen jilte nv sir? “Mike 
Stover” is net forgotten. Ti sha!l be given soon, We areal- 
p'essed to hear from its author, 


MAKKIED. 


On Tuesday evening, 12h inst. by the Rev. Mr. Keilv, Mr. 
Andrew M:Calla, of this city, to Miss Eien M‘Gauley, of 
Southwark, 


OBITUARY. 
isthe bud of being, 
The dim dawn, the twilight of cur day.” 


Died, on Saturday evening, the 9h inst in the 2ist vear of 
his age, Mr. Win. L Davidson ——So frequent are the enlo- 
gies pronounced rpon tife departed, that they accervted as 
mattersof course, and make little or no impression. Convin- 
ced of this, 2nd satiated with panegvrics. which tend toawaken 
suspicion rather than gratify or imoprove, we would east the 
veil of kindly oblivion over the » emory of our departed friend 
djd we not believe that by so doing we wenld be committing 
injustice, alike to his worth and to the hopes of his surviving 

frends. Asason and brother he wasdutiful kind. and affee- 


position than others. * Second Love” is a romaut:c Spanish 
story, well calculated to please the female reader. Te letters 
afSeville the reformed Roue are admirable. We tecommend| 
the book as one of uncommon interest, written by one well 
versed in the mysterious workings of womanly affection, and 


gifted with a powerful pen fcr their description. 


tionate Asa frend, warm and sincere in his attaehment. Asa 
companion. agreeable and interesting- -just entering on that 
period of life when new prospects were opening before him. 
He has been summoned from the allurements of this v orld ta 


partake of those joys which never fade, 


op 


— 
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For the Philadelphia Album. — 
TO AMELIA. 


They tell me you are ill, dearest Amelia—that your 
cheek is fast losing the bloom of youth, and your 
eye the lightofbeauty. Already have I been taunt. 
ed with treachery of purpose in reference to yourseli 
—already have you been pointed at as another vic- 
tim; and another shade of calumny is added to the 
blackness of my character. Heaven knows the pu- 
rity of my devotion, and it is there | willanswer for 
the sincerity of my regard. Alas, 1 am oneof a 
world in which I find little fellowship, have been a 
daring sinner, but am now converted away from the 
paths of vice, and from the haunts of wretchedness. 
However blackened may hitherto have been the pa- 
ges of my being—however profligate may have been 
my vicws in teference to your own sex, [ amnow a 
proselyte to virtue as exhibited n you, and turn away 
with loathing and disgust fiom my past errors. Bles- 
sing and blessed as you are in the pure glow of un- 
tainted honor—-applauded and emulated as you are 
for the deep and hallowed sense of your character— 
undisguised and confident in the free exhibition of 
your ive, how could I see your virtues and not shud- 
eer at my own vices!--how could [ gaze into your 
heart and not covet the posses-ion of a shrine so pure, 
nor turn away from the bloody and smoking alter of 
my own guilt! But I am penitent Amelia—I am 
another being than the one who scoffed and mocked 
at God’s holiest ordinances—who reviled and blas- 
phemed in his ** dark idolatry of chanee,” the martyr- 
dom at calvary; and who read inthe stars a vague 


and indefinite philosophy, rather than the mystery of 


worlds and the infinite workmanship of an Almighty 
hand. I am no Jonger a dark browed sceptic. In the 
midst of my moral deformities, and when tottering up- 
on the precipice of religious doubt, your-image likea 
romantic dream floated betore my vision. 1 became 
a worshipper of your beauty—was a convert to the 
lofiy dignity of your manner and the exqui-ite graces 
of your person. I then knew little of the invaluable 
soul you possessed, thuught less of the immaculate 
perfection of woman's virtue, and scorned the arro- 
gant characteristics ofa woman's pride. Young and 
unholy in my desires-gifted with confisence and with 
courtesy—already aconquerer of many a willing 
heart, and already somewhat deadened to the impul- 
ses of conscience, | was a voluptuary and a rake— 
and one who courted pleasure rather than honor— 
who coveted sacrifices as tributes to his passions 
and his pride. You know the progress of my suit— 
how you shrunk away from my cuurtesies, intimida- 
ted and abashed —how coldly you listened to my dec- 
Jarations, and trembled at the violence of iny regard 
—how you shrunk away from my ravings and grew 
pale with anger as in madness I drew you to my bo- 
som. You remember, how from the very wildness 
and eccentricity of ny manner—from the daring and 
confident character of iny addressess you became im- 
perceptibly involuntarily and strangely interested in 
my destiny! How you mocked at and taunted my 
rhapssodies—how you were cold and disdainful at 
my flattery, and turned away with indifference when 
my whole soul seemed panting fora smile. It was 
all in vain, Amelia—the very hazard of the game 
prompted me to strain the ** otnost reachings of my 
soul” for its attainment. 1 dreamed of you nightly, 


daily, nay hourly. You were to me the shadow of 


my thought—the speil of my existence, the tremb- 
ling star that grew pale and bright as did the colors 
of my being. And yet in your quiet and musing mo- 
ments, how you shuddered at the character which 
every moment was dearer toyou. How you ponder- 
ed upon my language, and thence deduced inferences 
which your heart wouid fain convert into noble traits 
of character. How, at one moment, you were 
tempted to furego my society forever, and how at 
another some pleasing memory would float before 
you and add another link to the mazy fetters of affec- 
tion. And when I came to you as the sun set, and 
pointed out the beauties of creation, dwelling like 


an enthusiast and 4 poet with all the witcheries of 


tused itselfover your soul.. | atlast was aconquer- 
or, Amelia, and you told me all hat I have here re- 
peated, and asT clung with ecstacy to your delicious 
lips you breathed your first wild vows of love! The 
memory of that moment cannot die. Blasted in fame, 
wasted by disease, and wrecked in fortune, my soul 
will go back on the wings of memory to that elysian 
hour and bathe itself'in the deep delirium of that un- 
earthly period. ‘The world may smile with ineredu- 
lity, or sneer in mockery at a picture so deeply co- 
lored with romance; but to live again as entranced 
upon the unsullied lip of beauty—feel the sweet 
breath of affection mingle with mine, ] would forego 
a world of ambition, and turn away with disdain 
from a world of power. . | 
But you are not well, Amelia, and have not yet 
forgiven me. You have not yet permitted me tosee 
you, and to prove by actions ratherthan words how 
deep ismy contrition and how true is my regard.— 
Why do you keep me in torture wherthy whole ex- 
istence is bound up in its presentacalye y. 
My last letter is unanswered and} shall soon be 
destroyed by the intensity of my suspense. [ have 
said all that | can to dispel your doubts, and yet you 
are incredulous. [scarce know what to believe of 
your affection, and know not how deeply extends 
your indigposition. Certain T am, that you would 
not, could not deceive me, and certain it is, you are 
most unrelenting in your deeree. I cannot threaten 
you with a change as regards myself, because there 
can be no ehenge. But if Lam never to see you, | 
must leave the neighborhood of your residence and 
fly to another country for forget’ Iness. Whatever 
may be your determination, with my last breath | 
shall remember you and pray for your happiness.— 
Again farewell. HAROLD. 
HOME. 


In all my wand’rings round this world of care, 
In all my grief and God has given my snare— 

I still had hopes, my latest hour to crown, 
Amidst these hu «ble bow’rs to lay me down; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flume froin wasting my repose: 

I still had hopes, for pride attends me sull, 
Amidst the swains to show ny hook learn'd skill, 
Around my fire an evening gsoup to draw, 

Aud tellofall Llelt, and ali saw; 

And, as a hare, whoin hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 

still trad hopes, my long vexatious past, 

Here to return, and die at home at la-t. 

O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
Retreat froin care, that never must be mine! 
How blest is he, wine crowns in shades like these, 
A youth of labor with an age of ease; 

Who quitsa world where strong temptations try, 
And, since ‘tis hard to combat, learns to fly! 


For the Phijadelphia Album. 
LITERARY MEN. 


My previous observations upon the subject of lite- 
rary men, have caused some little discussion in the 
city relative tothe various merits.of writers. Among 
the novelists of this country who have contributed 
in no inconsiderable degree to the stock of fiction, 
Cooper, Irving, Paulding, Brown, and several fe- 
males, of whom I will hereafter make a distinct pa- 
per, hold the most conspicuous places. Mcdenry, of 
Philadelphia, has published several works, but he not 
being an American writer, and there being,some in- 
vidieus opinions relative to his elaims to the slight- 
est distinction, I shall not consider him. Co»per, 
perhaps, is justly preeminent as a novelist. He is 
not, however, an intellectual writer, nor can it be 
said that any of his works have contributed to the 
mental improverhent of mankind. His great powers 
lie in graphic descriptions, in which species of wri 

ting he has no superior in this country, and few in 
Great Britain. He is not an intellectual writer, for 
his characters do not display the force of mind and 
power of conception, that identity and peculiarity of 
character so strikingly exemplified in the perform- 


ances of Byron and Maturin. He rather fastens on 


imagination upon the star-lit sky, and the ten thou- 


the imagination of his reader by the closeness and ac- || 


curacy of his descriptions, the dilemma in which he 


by the wonder-working characters of the heroes 
themselves. That he has a great pertion of origi- 
nality cannot de questioned. Long Tom Coffin, Har- 
vey Birch and the Red Rover, have all striking and 
fascinating peculiarities; and however meagre and 
disconnected some of his plots may be, there is per- 
vading interest throughout his productions, which 
keeps up and fastens upon the attention. We think 
that Cooper would fail, and find himself inadequate 
to any other species of writing than that particular 
kind in which he has indulged. His productions ev- 
idence but litrle reading, less research end learning. 
{Te depends altogether upon the power he possesses 
in sketching character and nature to the life, and 
shows his discernment. by selecting such scenes for 
his exploits as are congenial with his genius. Mr. 
Cooper has for some years been in Europe. We 
have heard of few honours being conferred on him, 
and considering the disti guished stand which he 
holds as the first American novelist, this circumstance 
is somewhat surprising. Asto his style it is not fin 
ished or elegant, altiwugh it is frequently forcible 
and nervous. 

The style of Washington Irving is, perhaps, the 
mos: inimitable and polished of any American writer. 
His strain of composition is graceful and easy, and 
if this should be any criterion, we should say Irving 
is one of the most polished gentlemen of the age. 
It is evident from Ins Jater productions, that his 
Sketch Book embodicd the richest vein of his genius, 
tor although bis polished manner predominates in his 
Granada and Columbus, there are few of those bursts 
of genius and of humour, which renders his earlier 
work such a master-piece. His reputation is more 
valuable than Coopers, because his genius is equally 
great, but his mind is more polished, and even wefe 
it possible tor the intrinsic interest of the romance 
of Irving's Composition to be fergotten, the beauty 
of his siyle must ever be considered a model. It is 
time that this author had returned to the land of his 
nativity. He has been abroad for many years, his 
head must be siigitly sprinkled with grey, and we 
should regret that his bones should rest in a foreign 
land. Atter these authors we think most highly of 
Paulding. His “John Bull,” * Men of Gotham,” 
und, indeed, all his publications, indicate talent and 
genius ofa s ‘periot order. He deals most frequently 
in irony and humour, and some of his smaller perform- 
ances fiave contained pathos and power, sublimity 
and force, seldow surpassed by modern writers. 
Why it is we cannot tell, but we have been impress- 
ed with the notion, that Paulding has not been dealt 
with according to his deserts; that is, he has not been 
sufficiently appreciated by his countrymen. Yet we 


j\Mever met an individual who did not speak in terms 


of eulogy of Paulding as a writer. Charles B. 
Brown has long since pas-ed to the tomb of his fore- 
fathers. He is an honour to his country, and should 
have been better sustained in his literary career 
whilst living. C. 
Boston, May 1. 
IDLE HOURS. 
THE YOUNG BRIDL’S GRAVE. 
BY M&S. MARY BROOKS. 
Reader didst thou ever spend a Sunday ina coun- 
try vlage? Ifso, [venture to wagera soldier’s legal 
heart against thy heavy parse (vnd I should be sorry 
to make the exchanze,) that some hours, at least,had 
been spent in cogitations among the tombs. It ig 
comnion in such places, and a beautiful custom it is, 
for the rustic congregat on, xs they leave the altar, 
to scatter themselves among the little white stones 
that mark the resting places of those who once joined 
them in the place of prayer. Jt unites in a manner 
the living and the dead—recal!s the virtues and the 
worth of the departed—each recollection of their 
buried loves is graven deeper—parent and child, 
husband and wife, find a silver cord, which death 
cannot loosen; and the grey leaded sire, trembling 
on the brink of eternity, knows,that when his ashes 
are gathered to his forefathers, light steps, and foud 
hearts, will hallow his resting place. 


places and froin which he extricates his heroes, tha® . 


f dood of strange rapture stole over your bosom, and | 

e vhata world of anxious doubt and enchantment dit- 
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There is something in a solitary grave, doubly 
melancholy—why ? ‘fhe iinmortai, little recks of its 
earthly garment; and, food for worms or fishes, the 
mighty stroke which sever corruptible from incor- 
ruptible, reason tells us, makes the separation com- 
plete. Nevertheless, let reasen inake her premises 
and draw her conclusions, but will the heart heed 
them? No: There is something in the damp, dark 
grave which comes cold on the thoughts, and we 
grapple with energy the link which unites us to the 
sociable and visible world. . 

In an enclosure near furt Moultrie are deposited 
the remains of those that perish at that station— 
soldiers, and soldiers wives, with here and there the 
little graves of childhood. ‘The green turf is kept 
perfecily clean and sinouth, and a white board, by 
each mouud, registers the name of: the sleeper be- 
low. A uniformity exists, with a single exception— 
for in One corner, upon a little rise of ground, stands 
a head stone of purest marble—the epitaph simple— 
‘* Died, A. D. 18—, Helen, wif: of Capt. ***, aged 
about 20." A willow stem had once been planted 
over it, but it had aparently withered and never been 
replaced. I have often paused over this solitary, 
brief memento of departed youth, and read in it 
volumes. “I'he classic style of the marble-—uo chub- 
by headed angels, with wisgs belund their ears--no 
skull and cross bones-—no weeping etfizics, that inake 
one laugh to look at—-none of the usual disfigura- 
tions that friends devise anl stone cutters execule; 
I love the pure, plain Parian; in emblem of youth 
and innocence! ‘hen the epitaph, so ditterent from 
the common chronological accuracy of days, hours,’ 
and minutes—-only the ycar 18—; herage about 20,' 
She. died im youth, then; far from her home; only 
with him whoin she had loved better than kindred 
or country. 

It is hard to leave ,existence, while the blue sky 
is cloudless; wlule futurity spreads its glowing im- 
ager, and the bosom promises to realize them—and 
she iad doubtless a thousaudfond expectations. Again 
would she visit the haunts of her childhood, and re- 

ose on the breast that lulled her infancy. Did not 
the kind forms: of parental and fraternal aftectipn, 
steal along us she watched some bright’star, or pluck- 
ed some sweet flower? and was uot her step more 
light, and her vuicé more sult, as she spoke of suon 
returning ? ’ 

Death had crossed the beautiful, with a strong arm 
and a dark curtain. She sleeps alone in that salu- 
tary spol, and tew fuvtsteps, save mine own, ever 
linger near her. ‘The dead willow leans against the 
stone, to an excited imagination, emblem of him who 
placed it there. “dis tears had perhaps watered it, 
(for there is no shame in the manly tear that falls for 
manly love,) and often, as I :ave taken hold to up- 
root it, as often have | desisted. 

There is something bewitching in the idea of un- 
divided affection, and a whole heart is worth possess- 
ing, be it ever so bad a one. When, then, the gift 
unites youth and purity, will not the receiver cherish 
it? Removed probably, to some distant spot, and yot 
sorry, perhaps, to leave the scene of lost happiness 
—his evening walk taken alone; his room solitary ; 
his return ungreeted; and athousand little disorder- 
ed things, reminding him thatthe kind hand, wont to 
arrange them, was gune. 

The hour of departure had indeed arrived, but she 
was to be left behind, and fancy pictured his last 
farewell to that solitary grave. 

It is a long time since | left that station, and the 
ever shifting scenes, the endless variety of a soldier's 
life, is peculiarly calculated to divert the mind from 
saddening recollections. Nevertheless, there are 
hours of thought in this profession whch occur in 
none other. ‘I'he leisure afforded by a numerous 
company; and again, the gloomy, haunted-like as- 
pect of a dilapidated fortress, garrisoned by a hand- 
ful of men--the steady tramp, and deep, low chal- 
lenge of the sentinel, as one turns on a sleepless 
couch—-the stifled roll of the midnight drum, warn- 
ing the relief guard—and, in times of alarm, the 
solitude, the excitement, the living romance of piquet 
duty, all force at times the most callous to feel. 

I arg not naturally melancholy—quite otherwise ; 


which reason has nothing to do, [ am sorry to see a 
solitary grave. | have ofteu thought of Helen, and 
from the sarcophagus of wealth, emblazoned with 
titles and virtues, turned to remember that pure, un- 
decorated stone, with its simple inscription, far more 
beautiful to ms, more delicate, moré uffi-cting, than 
the costly pile which covers * the richest Roiman’s 
wife.” 


GREECE. 


Know ve the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are ewblens of deeds that are done in their clime?— 
Wrere the rage of the vulture—the love of the turtle 
Now melt into sorrow--now madden to crime 
Know ye the tind of the cedar and vine? 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine, 
Where the light wings of zephvr, oppress’d with perfume 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in their bloom; 
Where the citron and ovive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute; 
Where the tints of theearth and the hues of the sky, 
In color though varied, in beauty may tie, 
And the purple of ccean 1s deepest in dye; 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine 
And ail, save the spirit of « an, is divine? — 
*Tis the clime ot the East--’tis the land ofthe Sun-- 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done? 
Oh! wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell 
Are the hearts which they hear, and the tales which trey tell. 
Byson 
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[For the Philadelphia Album.) 
YOUNG FEMALES. 


T,a few evenings since, passed afew hours in the 
society of two beautiful f-males, sisters, whom [ will 
attempt to describe: ‘They each have various and 
striking merits, and are essentially distinct in 
their manners, and the contrast of character which 
they exhibit, may afford some of my readers employ- 
inent fora leisure moment. The youngest is emi- 
nently beautiful—a creature butof ‘sixteen summers,’ 
full of vivacity and spirits, quick witted, and fluent 
in conversation, deep dark-eyed, and volatile in her 
general manner, as a sky-lark in Spring., 1 have re- 
marked her for her beauty, her unchecked gaiety, 
and redundant spirits for months. ‘There isa witch- 
ery about her eyes and in her free and buoyant move- 
ments which startles and fascinates the beholder des- 
pite of her girlish and somewhat childish appearance. 
Her intellect is singularly precocious. She, at times. 
assumes all the dignity of an elevated and intellec- 
tual woman, converses rapidly and in eloquent lan- 
guage, of matters beyond her years; then again, her 
spirits burst forth into redundant laughter, and she 
is giddy and frivolous, the creature of a momentary 
excitement, unworthy the esteem and admiration of 
athinkingman. I remember the night of our first 
conversation with each other. IT had sought for it 
a long time, had formed a thousand fantastic visions 
of Arabella’s mind and accomplishments, and had 
prepared some of my most gallant and effective 
zpeeches with which to attract her. We met at 
last, and I was electrified with her beauty as well as 
wit. Her conversation is so brilliant and sprightly 
and her voice and eyes are so imbued with the spirit 
of her thoughts that_she is in reality full of eloquent 
fascination. But the defects of her character, to 
one who is fastidious, are equally palpable with her 
perfections, and are inseparable barriers to lasting 
esteem. Knowing her beauty, she is vain of it, and 
beside employing every artifice to heighten its at- 
tractions. she is ambitious of flattery, as well as co- 
vetous of attention from more than one of the oppo- 
site sex. Her intelligence also seems intuitive,—a 
gift rather than an acquirement, for she is but slight- 
ly versed in history, and can scarcely give you the 
geographical boundaries of her ownstate. Allow 
me here to make a remark in reference to female ed- 
ucation: 
The plan of instruction for a female, as at present 
prosecuted, is certainly erroneous. To read and 


—— 

tal of fashionable female education. The rest must 
come by nature, and be gathered from the trashy 
conversation at parties, or that which is frequently 
worse, of foppish and affected young gentlemen.— 
Useful and practical knowledge are entirely out of 
the question. Science is a dogma and a problem,— 
astronomy and the belleslettres are unfathomable 
mysteries, totally beyond the comprehengion of a 
woman. { truly believe that the false system of fe- 
male education, at present practised, has been pro- 
ductive of more dishonour to the sex than any other 
possible canse. Why should not our females. go 
through as correct and regular course of college in- 
struction as off males? It is only the anomaly of 
the circumstance that new renders a well educated 
woman a peculiar being in society. Let the charac- 
ter be one of every day occurrence, and the ominous 
name of a blue stocking will soon sink into oblivion. 
Our females then will be able to sympathize as well 
as assis! the opposite sex in their intellectual pur- 
suits; and mothers, instead of being illiterate and un- 
able to counsel their children, can point to theirsons 
as wellas daughters, the beauties of wisdom and 
the distinctions of knowledge and of honor. 

It is the education of Arabella that, in my esti- 
mation has ruined her. when we look upon her in 
the character of a wife. Her mother has never ex- 
ercised over her the slightest authirity, and she has 
grown up to woin nhood without having a single foi- 
ble restrained, or the most extravagant redundancy 
clipped away. The consequence is, she is too gay 
and volatile for the preservation of a chaste reputa- 
tion. She is forever in the society of wild, dissipa- 
ted and trifling young men—visits every place of pub- 
lic amusement, and has become notorious as well for 
her beauty as for the flippancy and carelessness of 
her general manner. 

The world is ever apt to magnify the slightest ble- 
mish in the reputation of a female, and thus it is that 
this young. beautiful, and intelligent girl, has been 
calumniated, and is now pointed at by the malicious 
as being no better than she should be. Had her mo- 
ther exercised over her in early youth that degree 
of cattion and that monotorial and paternal care that 


ja parent should bestow upon a child, different would 


have been the result. Arabella would at this mo- 
ment have shone a distinguished honor to her sex, 
and instead of being surrounded as she now is by 
every worthless fool who can aspire to reputable so- 
ciety, she would have been courted and coveted by 
honourable and intellectual men. But her mother 
was Not only illiterate, having through a handsome 
person married far above her previous station in life, 
she was ambitious of excelling her compeers in dress 
and in an attempt to be fashionable. She conse- 
quently attended the “opera,’’ and patronised the 
French Troupe, thus making herself ridiculous and 
wasting her husband's finances in pleasure for which 
she had no real taste, and the enjoymer.ts of which, 
in fact, she could not comprehend. Her children, 


| consequently, grew up around her entirely neglected. 


The virtues that they innately possessed were gp- 
planded to the skies, but their vices and imperfect- 
ions were neglected as their minds. The hibits of 
Arabella were such as we have attempted to describe, 
and through these reckless and unrestrained habits 
her reputation is somewhat sullied. She is now the 
presiding belle of a certain coterie, admired and ap- 
planded for her beauty; but, as | have gazed on the 
graceful young creature, floating along in the mazy 
paths of pleasure, I have sighed in the bitterness of 
my heart that an ‘inteiligent and instructive mother 
had not trained her young footsteps in the way they 


should go. The portrait of her sister 1 must post~ 


ti] my next. 
ROMEO. 


JOYS. 


Thought, busy thought! too busy for my peace, ' 
Through the dark postern of time long elaps’d 
Led softly, by the stillness of the night, 

“trays, wretched rover! o’er the pleasing past, 
In quest of wretchedness, perversely strays; 


write,—neither, however, correctly—to understand, 


And finds all desert now; and meetsthe ghosts 


and be able to perform, a few airs upon the piano, 


and for gotie reason or other, or rather something in 


and to have gone one session to a French master, 
land another te a professor of dancing, is the sum to-' 


Of my departed joys, a numerous train. —_ 
I tremble at the blessings once so dear; 
And ev’ry pleasure pains me to the heart. Youne, - 
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